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Aorai, the mountain that the islanders feared, for it was there
that the spirits were supposed to live* The moon had risen and
the words of a sacred dialogue between the god of the Earth
and the goddess of the Moon, that his neighbours had told
him, came back to him, for he was close to the place where the
mythical conversation was believed by the islanders to have
taken place. It referred to a time before the coming of a cataclysm
that was legendary in Polynesia and that had destroyed man-
kind.
Hina, the goddess of the Moon, said to Tefatou, the god of
the Earth: "Bring man back to life when he dies/' "No, I shall
not bring him back to life. He shall die, the vegetation of the
earth shall die, as well as all those things that are nourished by
it, the earth itself shall die never to be reborn/' Hina replied:
"Do as you wish. I shall bring back the Moon to life/' When
mankind died, Hina's dominion continued but Tefatou's
dominion perished.
Among his neighbours was a young Kanaka named Jotepha
who came frequently to watch him paint or sculp, and to ask
many questions about Europe. In particular he wanted to know
about die habits of the "civilised" white races when they made
love and his questions were not altogether without embarrass-
ment*
When in need of wood for a sculpture, Gauguin consulted
Jotepha, who knew the mountains well and where certain trees
could be found. One day Gauguin was anxious to obtain a large
piece of rosewood for a statue that he had in mind* Jotepha
offered to lead him into the mountains to a place where there
were some large trees. They were to choose one and cut it
down, bringing home together the wood that was required*
They left early one morning* The path that Jotepha took
lay between two inaccessible basalt spurs of the mountain
behind Mataiea, where a stream flowed through rocks that
it had detached on the days when it was swollen to a torrent
and that it had carried still further down towards the sea* On